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Community Service and Student Social 
Research 


FRANK L. SwEeEtsER, Department of Sociology, Boston University 


Boston University’s policy of serving the community is mani- 
fested in many ways: through a broad spectrum of educational pro- 
grams; through the services of its faculty as consultants in many 
fields; through such specialized facilities as the African Research and 
Studies Program, the Human Relation Center, and the Citizenship 
Program; through the participation of its faculty members in civic 
activities at all levels throughout the Boston Metropolitan Area; and 
beyond, and increasingly through, an expanding emphasis on research. 
One type of research activity in social science seems especially prom- 
ising as a means of linking together the interests of the University, 
faculty members, students, and various public and private community 
agencies in the Boston area. This is the team research project, carried 
out by student members of advanced research seminars under the 
supervision of members of the faculty and in liaison with social action 
agencies or branches of government. 

From the student’s viewpoint, such projects provide direct expe- 
rience in the application of research techniques, not to artificially 
concocted problems, but to real problems of concern to community 
agencies. The student is not merely conducting an academic exercise; 
he is participating in the solution of a meaningful problem. He is 
brought out of the ivory tower and into the hubbub of the market- 
place, where various groups and individuals, seeking their own ends, 
interact to create the patterned confusion of contemporary urban life. 
Since the community is the social scientist’s laboratory, and since 
“mature”? [non-student] research in social science is more and more 
coming to be organized around practical social problems in such fields 
as the family, crime, industrial relations, social welfare, community 
organization, and communications, it follows that the advanced 
student in any social science ought to have as a part of his training the 
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experience of working in his “laboratory” on a problem of practical 
interest. 

This does not mean, of course, that academic interest in the 
advancement of knowledge and the building of a nomothetic social 
science should be jettisoned, or that students of social science should 
abandon their objective detachment in favor of a committed involve- 
ment in efforts to solve social problems. It means, rather, that rigorous 
research designs should be developed and applied — but applied to 
questions of interest to action agencies and in segments of the com- 
munity where the questions are of special practical importance. 

Perhaps two illustrations will clarify the argument. During the 
academic year 1955-56, two Boston University research classes 
undertook studies of the attitudes of residents toward the partially 
blighted areas in which they lived. The Communication Research 
Seminar (SPRC) and the Seminar in Methods of Sociological Re- 
search (CLA-GRS) studied, respectively, neighborhoods in Cam- 
bridge and Roxbury.! While the two research projects differed in 
many particulars, they were alike in being organized to add to our 
knowledge of the attitudes of residents in partially blighted urban 
areas toward their housing and neighborhood as well as toward pro- 
grams designed to eliminate blight and improve living conditions in 
the area. These questions had come to assume great importance to 
city planners and to agencies and officials interested in the urban 
renewal programs which were being developed in Boston and Cam- 
bridge under the provisions of the Federal Housing Act of 1954. 

Briefly, this act provides that the Federal Government will pay 
the city two-thirds of costs of renewing partially blighted and blighted 
residential areas, provided the city develops an acceptable program 
which meets Federal standards. Unlike previous Federal Housing 
legislation, the Act of 1954 particularly emphasizes the importance of 
rehabilitating areas which are only partially blighted by renovating 
obsolescent dwellings, providing new municipal facilities, and other 
similar improvements. It also emphasizes the conservation of areas 
which meet minimum standards, but are threatened by the spread of 
blight, and provides for the continuance of programs to clear and 
redevelop badly blighted areas, as under previous legislation. To- 
gether, these three kinds of programs — rehabilitation, conservation, 
and redevelopment — constitute “urban renewal” under present 
Federal law. In some respects, rehabilitation is the most challenging 
type of program, because it requires that the residents and owners of 
property in a project area participate cooperatively with city authori- 
ties in the improvement of their property. The government does not 
provide money for improvement to private property, but it does 
possess the power to establish and enforce codes setting minimum 

!The SPRC class, under the direction of Professor Maccoby and Mr. Bernard Fine, was 
following its usual program of conducting a survey research project in an area of practical 


interest. The CLA-GRS class, under the direction of Mr. Alvin Zalinger, was continuing the 


expanded emphasis on field research training which has been the Department of Sociology 
policy for the last two years. 


housing standards. It also provides favorable terms, Federally guaran- 
teed, on improvement loans to owners of property in urban renewal 
project areas. Finally, the city is specifically required to show that 
there is citizen participation in efforts to bring about neighborhood 
improvement, as a condition for obtaining Federal aid. 

Under these circumstances, the Housing Association of Metro- 
politan Boston, Inc., in May, 1955, initiated a project designed to 
explore the methods by which citizen participation in renewal could 
be stimulated among residents of partially blighted areas suitable for 
rehabilitation programs.! Since this objective required that the resi- 
dents be motivated to undertake improvement projects and to form 
neighborhood associations for the purpose, questions concerning their 
attitudes toward “blight,” and toward cooperative improvement 
efforts, assumed great importance. City officials in Cambridge and 
Boston were also much interested in these questions. Obviously the 
success of rehabilitation projects must depend on citizen cooperation, 
and citizen cooperation, in turn, can be developed only on the basis 
of an understanding of citizens’ attitudes toward their neighborhood 
and its possible improvement. 

When this practical problem was brought to the attention of 
Professor Maccoby and Mr. Zalinger, each agreed that a research 
project might be developed which would throw light on the subject. 
Accordingly, this writer [then on sabbatical leave from Boston Uni- 
versity, acting as Director of Area Research for the Urban Renewal 
Demonstration] arranged for a presentation of the problem to the two 
classes. Mr. Mark Fortune, director of the Cambridge Planning 
Department, cooperated in describing the problem to Professor 
Maccoby’s class in the early Fall of 1955-56; and Dr. William C. 
Loring, of the Housing Association, assisted in presenting it to Mr. 
Zalinger’s class early in the second semester. Both classes decided to 
organize their research around citizen attitudes toward urban re- 
newal, and both proceeded to plan and conduct field research on the 
problem, as has been indicated. In both classes, the detailed planning 
was carried forward by students under the tutelage of their instruc- 
tors, who sought to maintain high standards of scientific procedure 
throughout the process. The classes also established, and utilized, 
liaison with the action agencies involved: the Cambridge Planning 
Department and the Housing Association. 

Space does not permit detailing the results of the two studies, but 
each can be briefly described. The members of the SPRC class de- 
veloped a research design which allowed for comparison of findings 
on two dimensions: between tenants and owners, and between resi- 

1Urban Renewal Demonstration Project No. Mass. D-1x was carried out by the Housing 
Association under the direction of its executive director, Dr. William C. Loring. It was a Fed- 
erally-aided project, partially financed by local voluntary funds and assisted by Federal funds, 
sub-contracted through the Massachusetts Department of Commerce, which held a contract 
with the Urban Renewal Administration of the Housing and Home Finance Agency. A 


monographic report on the work of the project, Citizen Participation in Urban Renewal, will soon 
be published by the Housing Association. 
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dents of a possible rehabilitation area designated by the Cambridge 
Planning Department and residents of other Cambridge neighbor- 
hoods. A total of 218 Cambridge residents were scientifically sampled 
and interviewed, using a schedule developed by the class, and numer- 
ous findings of interest and importance were developed. For example, 
in answer to the question, ““‘How do you feel about living in this 
neighborhood?’’, more than four-fifths of tenant respondents in both 
the possible rehabilitation area and the other neighborhoods expressed 
the idea that it was acceptable or satisfactory as a place to live. Since 
resident action toward neighborhood improvement must presumably 
be based on concern over local environmental conditions, this finding 
raises serious questions as to the strength of possible motivations for 
participating in urban renewal programs among residents in partially 
blighted areas. Other questions concerned respondents’ ideas as to 
specific neighborhood defects, knowledge of the renewal program, and 
acquaintance with various media of communication. 

The CLA-GRS class designed their project primarily to effect a 
comparison between two neighborhoods in Roxbury which were 
similar in being partially blighted, and therefore deemed suitable for 
rehabilitation programs!, but which differed in selected social charac- 
teristics. The object of the study was to discover whether, and to what 
extent, differing social characteristics were related to differing atti- 
tudes toward the local environment and toward renewal activity. To 
this end, two census tracts were selected showing the appropriate 
characteristics, and intensive interviewing was conducted in several 
statistically representative blocks of each tract. A total of 155 inter- 
views was completed. Among the findings so far available is one 
comparable to that cited for the SPRC study i in Cambridge: 80 of 150 
(53%) who answered the question, “‘How do you feel about this 
neighborhood, in general, as a place to live?’’, stated that they were 
satisfied, or very satisfied. While this proportion is considerably less 
than in the SPRC study, it again suggests that existing motivation 
among residents of partially blighted areas for renewal activity is 
weak, in Roxbury, as in Cambridge.2 

What were the tangible results of these two projects? 35 students 
worked directly on practically significant and scientifically oriented 
research; valuable information on citizen attitudes was accumulated, 
of interest and utility to city officials in Cambridge and Boston, as well 
as to planners, sociologists, and renewal administrators nationally; 
ceriain basic questions were raised concerning the rehabilitation 
phases of the urban renewal program which are being transmitted to 
Federal Renewal Officials and to students of the renewal program, 


f** 1As determined by an index of housing quality developed by this writer for the Housing 
Association. 

2Details of the SPRC study are reported in a master’s thesis by Jack Barsoum, “‘Opinions 
and Attitudes of Cambridge, Massachusetts, Residents ‘Toward Urban Renewal,” SPRC, 
Boston University, 1956. ‘The CLA-GRS study is now being analyzed in the Department of 
Sociology by Mr. Zalinger and this writer. 
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as the research results are publicized'; and finally, the data accumu- 
lated add considerably to our understanding of the social attitudes 
and the sub-cultures of selected groups of city residents, thus con- 
tributing to the growth of our knowledge of the sociology of the city. 

The opportunities for student team research projects in other 
problem and policy areas in the Metropolitan Boston Community 
are numerous. For, just as academic social scientists are coming to be 
more and more concerned with problem areas as research topics, 
practitioners in social work, city planning, and other applied fields are 
coming to appreciate the utility of social research as a basis for plan- 
ning and action. It is to be hoped that the number of such cooperative 
projects will be increased in the future, to the benefit of students, 
faculty members, the University, and community agencies. 


1In the forthcoming report on the Housing Association’s Urban Renewal Demonstration 
cited above; and in this writer’s paper, “‘Sociology and Urban Renewal,” presented at the 
general session of the Society for the Study of Social Problems, held in Detroit, Michigan, 
September 6, 1956. 
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The following list of books and articles published recently by members of the University 
staff or by students was cornpiled from information made available in the offices of the Presi- 
dent of the University and of the Dean of the Graduate School. 

Biology 

ApAMs, RicHArD A. “‘Homografts of Skin in Hamsters,” abs. in Anat. 
Record 125 (3): 646, 1956. 

Apams, RicHarp A.; Donato I. Parr; & Brenton R. Lurz. “Long 
Term Persistence of Skin Homografts in Untreated Hamsters,” 
Transplantation Bulletin, Vol. 3, No. 2, April, 1956, pp. 41-2. 

Drxon, WALLACE C., Jr.; I. Parr; & LELAND C. Wyman. 
“Lipid Changes Observed During Regeneration of Midified 
Adrenocortical Transplants,” abs. in Anat. Record 125 (3): 575, 
1956. 

SHERMAN, JosErpH D. & Donatp I. Parr. “Blood Cell Factors and 
Tumor Growth in the Cheek Pouch of the Golden Hamster 
(Mesocricetus auratus), Cancer Research, Vol. 16, No. 5, June, 


1956, pp. 394-401. 


Education 


Eames, THomas H. “Association Pathways in Language Disabilities,” 
The J. of Ed. Psychology, Vol. 47, No. 1, January, 1956, pp. 8-10. 

——. “Correlacion Entre El Peso Deside El Nacimiento Y La 
Agudeza Visual, Desde Los Cinco Anos A Los Doce,” Revista 
De Psicologia General Y Aplicada, (Madrid), Vol. 10, No. 34, 1955, 
pp. 497-8. 

Kvaraceus, WILLIAM C. “Forecasting Juvenile Delinquency,” B. U. 
J. of Ed., Vol. 138, No. 4, April, 1956. 


[Continued on p. 25] 
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Association Pathways in Language Disabilities* 


Tuomas H. Eames, School of Education, Boston University 


An area in the physiology of 
reading that has not been fully 
explored is the relationship of the 
tracts that make possible associa- 
tions between the language cen- 
ters in the brain. 

It is well established in physi- 
ology that the language functions 
have a certain localization, with 
such factors as reading, hearing, 
speech, and even writing occur- 
ring around definite centers which 
have been demarcated and num- 
bered by various investigators, 
notably by Brodmann!. 

Language function is controlled 
by and language memories are 
laid down in these areas. They 
are not isolated but have a high 
degree of interdependence. The 
remedial teacher is taking ad- 
vantage of this arrangement when 
she makes use of as many sensory 
channels as possible in teaching 
reading — visual, auditory, 
speech, and kinesthetic, for ex- 
ample. She is laying down simul- 
taneous memories in the pupil’s 
different language and associated 
areas such that any of a number 
of possible related stimuli will 
later awaken the desired memory 
of material learned. She is de- 
pending on association of visual, 
auditory, speech, and kinesthetic 
learning to reenforce one another 
by contributing memories to form 
a whole. 

The localized centers for lan- 

*This article is reprinted through the 
courtesy of Professor Eames. It first appeared 
in The Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol. 


47, No. 1, January, 1956. Reprinted by 
permission. 


guage tend to be separated by 
silent or association areas where 
sense impressions are synthesized 
into complex perceptions. To and 
through these course tracts of 
fibres which connect with the 
various centers and _ probably 
with many others. An example of 
this is the “Language Formation 
Area” [posterior part of area 22 
and upper part of 37], lying be- 
tween the reading (39) and hear- 
ing (41-42) areas. 

Representative of thinking in 
regard to the function of this area 
is the statement of Cobb? to the 
effect that a lesion here may cause 
as much reading difficulty as one 
in the reading area itself. This 
results from interruption of the 
association reflexes involving the 
pathways connecting the com- 
ponent language areas. Inter- 
ference with conduction through 
any other tracts connecting lan- 
guage and association areas may 
likewise impair language func- 
tion. Therefore, the integrity of 
the tracts are of as much practical 
importance to the student of 
language disabilities as the cen- 
ters themselves. 

While some of the tracts are 
known from histological studies, 
and others can be seen micro- 
scopically in anatomical sections, 
many are deduced from observed 
behavior and probably many are 
still unknown. 

A few representative tracts are 
discussed with relation to lan- 
guage. For example, auditory 
memory loss may result from de- 
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fects, trauma, or disease of the 
long fronto-occipital fasciculus in 
the lower part of the external 
capsule. This bundle of fibres 
runs between the frontal, lower 
temporal, and occipital lobes of 
the brain. Lesions of the dorsal 
superior longitudinal bundle of 
the superior frontal fasciculus 
may cause failure to associate 
auditory and visual memories 
correctly, since these fibres run 
between the inferior parietal lobe 
where the angular and supra- 
marginal gyri [concerned with 
symbolization of words and digits] 
are located to the middle and 
inferior frontal convolutions 
which include the area associated 
with motor-speech. 

Impairment of eye movements, 
including those made in reading, 
may result from lesions affecting, 
among others, the posterior longi- 
tudinal bundle of the median 
longitudinal fasciculus, the aber- 
rant pyramidal fibres, or the 
fibres of the superior cerebellar 
peduncle. Sometimes lesions of 
the superior occipito-frontalis are 
believed to prevent adequate as- 
sociations between vision, eye 
movements, and speech. 


The visual fields, which bear a 
close relationship to eye span in 
reading, may be restricted in 
various ways by difficulties in- 
volving the optic radiations. Poor 
visual memory is likely to result 
from lesions of the short associa- 
tion fibres, connecting the various 
structures in the visual areas of 
the occipital lobe, particularly 
those connecting areas 17 and 18 
with area 19, while reading diffi- 
culty can result when the fibres 
connecting these areas with area 
39 are involved in anomalous 
processes. 

The corpus callosum is a struc- 
ture containing a large number of 
tracts which pass from one hemi- 
sphere to the other and probably 
reach every gyrus on both sides. 
While no positive evidence ap- 
pears to exist to substantiate this, 
it seems possible that lesions 
affecting this structure might im- 
pede inter-hemispheric associa- 
tion pathways enough to influ- 
ence the condition of lateral 
dominance. This would be of 
considerable interest to students 
of reading, spelling, writing, and 
speech difficulties. 

While some lesions affecting 


[Continued from p. 23] 


English 


BEAL, Ricuarp S. “A Spring Roundup of Freshman Readers and 
Rhetorics,” Exercise Exchange, Vol. 111, No. 3, April, 1956. 


Government 


Harvey, Lasu.ey G., Editor. Massachusetts Municipal Manual for 1956, 
Prepared by Bureau of Publications, Boston University, Port- 
land, Maine: Fred C. Tower Cos., 1956, 122 pp., $10.00. 


Theology 
THuRMAN, Howarp. Exposition of “Habakkuk” and ‘“‘Zephaniah,” 


The Interpreters Bible, Vol. 6, Nashville, Tenn.: Abingdon Press, 
1956, 160 pp., $8.75. 
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the pathways, such as tumors, 
may be treated surgically, neither 
neuro-surgeons nor neuro-psychi- 
atrists can do very much about 
improving conditions in the tracts 
at the present time. One of the 
purposes of this paper is to direct 
the attention of such persons to 
this promising field where more 
research is greatly needed. While 
complete understanding may 
have to wait for improvements in 
methods of histological study, it is 


dial teaching, patiently, and with 
a greatly increased number of 
practice periods and motivational 
aids as compared to those re- 
quired in teaching the child with- 
out language disability. Although 
much has been done by this group 
in terms of special methods a- 
dapted to the various language 
handicaps, there is still a great 
need for further research here as 
well as in the basic neuro-physi- 


ology of language. 

likely that much can be accom- 

plish ed with —— methods and ™. Brodmann, Vergleichende Lokalisations- 

equipment, lehre der Grosshirnrinde. Leipzig: J. A. Barth, 
For the present the practicing 1909. 

psychiatrist, clinical psychologist, *S. Cobb, Borderlands of Psychiatry. Cam- 


bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
and teacher must continue reme- 1943, p. 43. 


NFIP Fellowships for Social Scientists 


The National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis announces that fellow- 
ships are available for social scientists who desire to apply their professional 
skills to the emotional, social, and psychological problems of patients with 
physical disabilities. 

The program of study must be undertaken in a rehabilitation program 
in which medical and medical associate personnel are offering integrated 
services. Research and teaching interests are highly desirable. 

Candidate must have demonstrated competence in his profession as 
indicated by his academic position, research productivity, or experience. 
Graduate students with not less than two years of completed work toward 
the Ph.D. will be considered. 

Financial support for the Fellow ranges from $3,600 to $6,000 a year 
depending upon marital status and number of dependents. Under unusual 
circumstances, higher stipends may be permitted. For a full academic pro- 
gram, complete tuition and fees are paid; for other programs, a sum not to 
exceed $1,250 including tuition may be arranged. All applicants must be 
citizens of the United States. Applications must ‘be received by: March 1 for 
consideration in May; September 1 for consideration in November; and 
December 1 for consideration in February. 

Fellowships for social scientists are a part of the National Foundation’s 
Professional Education program which includes postdoctoral fellowships in 
the fields of research, psychiatry, rehabilitation, the management of polio- 
myelitis, orthopedics, and preventive medicine. 

A limited number of two- to three-month fellowships are available to 
medical students for study in research, public health and preventive medi- 
cine, or rehabilitation. This program is administered by the NFIP through 


the Deans of the approved medical schools to whom inquiries should be 
addressed. 
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Boston University Book Reviewed 


John and Fesus in Their Day and Ours, Social Studies in the Gospels. 
By J. LEoNARD FaRMER*. New York: Psycho-Medical Library, 304 pp., 1956, 


$5.00. 


Reviewed by Donatp T. Row tincson ** 


The primary purpose of this 
book is to elucidate the ways in 
which the public careers of John 
the Baptist and Jesus were related 
to the social problems and aspira- 
tions of their contemporaries in 
ancient Palestine. ‘The means em- 
ployed is an analysis of the alleged 
conflict between Jesus and John 
which separated them into oppos- 
ing camps. Out of this is drawn 
the inference that the conflict in 
the modern day between totali- 
tarianism and democracy repre- 
sents to a great extent the differ- 
ence between the spirit of John 
and that of Jesus. 

The emphasis falls upon reli- 
gion as a social force. ‘Th values 
of the more pietistic, personal, 
and other-worldly aspects of reli- 
gion are not discounted; they do 
not come within the scope of the 
author’s main concern. Consist- 
ent with this, the religious 
grounding of the social outlook of 
Jesus and John is assumed, but it 
is its social outreach which is 
studied. 

With regard to source mate- 
rials, the author follows most 
critics in subordinating John’s 

*Dr. J. Leonard Farmer is Professor of 
Philosophy and Religion and Chairman of 
the Division of the Social Sciences at Huston- 
Tillotson College. He studied at Harvard 
and graduated from Boston University as 
Ph.D. with a dissertation on the Messianic 
Hope in Israel and Other Peoples. 


**Donald T. Rowlingson is Professor of 
New ‘Testament Literature, School of 


Theology, Boston University. 


Gospel to the Synoptics, espe- 
cially Matthew and Luke. Thus, 
he discounts as superficial the 
impression of unanimity between 
Jesus and ‘The Baptist which 
characterizes John’s Gospel, fa- 
voring the evidence of severe 
conflict between them which he 
thinks the Synoptic Gospels im- 
ply. Although five key passages 
are lifted up as most significant in 
the analysis [Cf. Lk. 4:18-19; Mt. 
9:12; Mk. 1:8; Mt. 23:37-39 and 
Lk. 13:34-35; and Mt. 24:5, 29, 
34; Mk. 13:6, 21, 26; Lk. 21:8], 
thorough and careful attention is 
given to other relevant data. 

‘The conclusion drawn from the 
analysis of the evidence is that, 
while they had much in common, 
Jesus and John had a fundamen- 
tal difference in their social out- 
look. They agreed in viewing the 
Kingdom of God primarily as 
having a this-worldly connotation 
which resulted in the application 
of their religious convictions to 
specific economic and _ political 
issues. Jesus also shared with 
John the demand for repentance 
in the face of the imminence of 
the Kingdom’s coming, the use of 
water baptism, and, after John’s 
death, the attack upon the rich 
and the rulers. 

They differed radically, how- 
ever, in the means by which each 
sought to produce social reform. 
John allied himself with the 
Jewish Radicals who favored vio- 
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lent social and political revolution 
[Toynbee’s “Saviour with the 
Sword?”]. Jesus set his face 
against the use of force in the 
direction of persuasion by peace- 
ful and democratic methods. Dur- 
ing the early stages of his public 
career he concentrated upon try- 
ing to dampen the revolutionary 
ardor of the poor stirred up by 
John, later turning to a direct 
attack upon the rich and the 
rulers. To a certain extent he was 
successful with the former, but he 
had no success with the latter. 
Among several factors which mili- 
tated against his success [the 
shortness of his ministry, his 
Galilean origin, and his method 
of persuasion], the most potent 
was the way in which John’s pre- 
vious appeal to the fear of the 
powerful had steeled them to 
resist with vigor any attack upon 
their vested interests. The revolt 
against Rome in 66 A.D. demon- 
strated the impermanent effects 
of Jesus’ efforts directed toward 
the poor as well; they eventually 
chose the way of John, to the 
destruction of the nation. 

There is much in the book that 
this reviewer finds convincing, 
especially the fundamental con- 
viction that the messages of John 
and Jesus were not proclaimed in 
a vacuum but were directly re- 
lated to the real problems in the 
social environment of their con- 
temporaries. This is a wholesome 
reminder that when the modern 
proclamation of the Christian 
message appears to many to be 
irrelevant to their real dilemmas, 
it needs to be refreshed at the cen- 
tral spring of Jesus’ outlook. The 
interpretation of John and Jesus 
as not having been organically 


apocalyptists, the this-worldly as- 
pect of the Kingdom of God 
having a strong appeal to both, 
appears preferable to the extreme 
eschatological view of Schweitzer. 
There is much to be said for the 
view that the occasional nature of 
Jesus’ utterances better accounts 
for their “impractical” and abso- 
lute character than a theory of 
Interim Ethics, although more 
stress might well be given to the 
view that Jesus spoke so abso- 
lutely because he was attempting 
to state what was true of God’s 
nature rather than to be practical. 
There is much else of value in the 
treatment. 

On the negative side, the inter- 
pretation raises several questions. 
There is a tendency to spiritualize 
the eschatology of Jesus and John 
after the manner of the “Liberal 
Lives” and of Dodd’s “realized 
eschatology,” which ignores the 
decided future reference of most 
of their teaching. There is a ten- 
dency to ignore the consistent em- 
phasis of Jesus that it was God 
who would bring the Kingdom, 
not man who would build it; and 


that both John and Jesus con- | 
sidered a major aspect of their | 
task to prepare men spiritually | 
and ethically, through repent- | 


ance within their hearts, for its 
coming as a catastrophic ending 
of the historical process. In this 
connection, Jesus’ view of his own 
death calls for a more thorough 
evaluation as containing elements 
which lifted it above, even while 
it included, that of a martyr 
dying for his cause. 

A serious question arises with 
respect to Jesus’ relations to the 
Pharisees. In contrast to their 
Social Gospel emphasis, Jesus 
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appears to have had a passion for 
the salvation of individual souls, 
stressing almost exclusively mo- 
tive and right disposition rather 
than social legislation, at the 
same time that he was concerned 
with the fruits of right disposition. 
Even in attacking the rich, it 
looks as though he was far less 
concerned with an equitable dis- 
tribution of material necessities 
than with the salvation of the 
rich men’s souls. 

Most seriously in question is the 
alignment of The Baptist with the 
social Radicals of his day and 
with totalitarianism today, al- 
though the relevance of Jesus to 
the democratic spirit is apparent. 
As Josephus believed, John may 
well have inspired in Herod Anti- 
pas fear of revolution, but the 
New ‘Testament evidence does 
not warrant the conclusion that 
he actively worked for violent 
revolt against Rome. It repre- 
sents him instead as reviving the 
ancient prophetic spirit of an 
Amos or an Isaiah and, in sharp 
contrast to the jingoists in the 
nation, as taking his stand within 


the universalistic and inclusive 
spirit of a II Isaiah. His message 
of judgment with ‘“‘fire” is better 
taken as a reference to God’s act 
through the coming messiah than 
to a man-made social conflagra- 
tion. The coming judgment had 
for John no more of a favored- 
nation bias, no more of a vindic- 
tive attitude toward Israel’s ene- 
mies, than it did for Jesus. It was 
exclusively ethical, bringing the 
same judgment to bear upon the 
Jewish nation as upon the Gen- 
tiles. 

These are matters of great dif- 
ference of opinion among schol- 
ars, and the final test of the worth 
of this book does not depend upon 
agreement or disagreement with a 
particular position. It rests far 
more upon the way in which the 
sources are used, the way in 
which the subject is developed, 
and, above all, whether or not it 
is thought-provoking and stimu- 
lating. The reviewer is grateful to 
Dr. Farmer for a rewarding study 
which he hopes many serious 
students of the subject will read 
and digest. 


Announcement 


Simpson College in Indianola, Iowa, dedicated its new Carver Science 


Hall in honor of alumnus George Washington Carver on October 6, 1956. 
The dedication took place during the college’s third annual Christian 
Liberal Arts Festival. The two-day festival had as its theme, “Science and 
the Liberal Arts.” 

Ralph J. Bunche, Under-secretary of the United Nations, gave the 
memorial address, which was broadcast overseas by the Voice of America. 
His subject was ‘““The World Significance of the Carver Story.” 

Dr. Duncan E. Macdonald, Dean of the Graduate School, Boston 
University, spoke on ““The New Science and the New Age.” 
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Graduate Students’ Use of the Chenery Library 


From a doctoral study in progress the following excerpted figures 
are of especial interest to Boston University. Professor Annette Hoage 
of Atlanta University spent about five days at the Chenery Library 
in the Spring of 1956 as a part of a comparative survey of how students 
and faculties of several institutions use their library collections. By 
interview and questionnaire she studied faculty and student use of the 
catalogs and main stacks and the results of this use in terms of satis- 
faction or failure in finding materials. 

The random sample of 183 included 137 graduate students, and 
the remaining were scattered among faculty, undergraduate, and 
special students. The reports of the graduate students are of primary 
significance. Of these 137 students, 84 had had no library instruction, 
23 had been shown how to use the catalog, and 28 had some help 
from the staff or other informal instruction. 

The larger proportion, 80, came into the stacks with a specific 
title in mind, 39 came to examine their subject field, and 18 had both 
purposes in mind. An even larger proportion, 103, knew exactly 
where they wished to go. Among these, 53 had used the Author Catalog, 
25 had used the Classified Catalog, and 13 had consulted both sources. 
Only 4 had collected information from other bibliographical sources, 
such as the Readers’ Guide. 

It is of primary interest to the Library to know if, after finding 
the University has the book or books, the student is able to locate the 
material and use it. Therefore, it is heartening to learn that 111 of the 
137 found the needed material, 31 also used related works, and 6 used 
substitute volumes. There were 18 who had a fruitless search. Either 
the books were out or they lacked sufficient knowledge to locate other 
possible sources of material. 

To the first situation, when the material is out, the Library can 
and does offer to call in books when due and to hold them for a 
student. In the second case, unless the student asks for help he may be 
unaware of nearby resources that are readily available. For example, 
just before the opening of the current year the first-year Social Work 
graduate students toured the Chenery Library. At that time little 
material is in circulation. The group examined the Library’s holdings 
in the stacks in clinical psychiatry and found 45 books on the shelves. 
On going to the Classified Catalog, however, 114 titles were found to be 
listed. Thus, the student could readily see how far from complete his 
search would be if he relied merely on what he might find at any 
one time in the stacks. 


As mentioned above, the total group studied by Professor Hoage | 


numbered 183. Of this total 115 had had no instruction in the use of 
the Library, but only 25 were completely unsatisfied in their search. 


There are at this time no data available of how adequately the others | 
were served nor any way to ascertain if the 25 unsatisfied students | 
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ry asked for help and found the Library’s resources non-existent in their 


fields, or whether they gave up after merely looking in one stack area. 7 
res In the total group, 70 used the Main or Author Catalog to locate - 
ge their material. However, over half, 47, used the Classified Catalog, and 
ry 15 consulted both. pa 
nts From these figures it appears that the small sample studied 


By indicated a reasonable understanding of the means of access to 
the __ library materials and their location in the Chenery Library. However, 
tise _ the high proportion of students having had no library instruction 

means that this group is using library materials under more of a handi- 
nd cap than the others, and from our own experience it is a fair judgment 
nd to observe that both groups are in all probability not using or finding 
the total resources available to them. 


ar 
oe The preparation of graduate students, as well as undergraduates, 
elp for efficient use of recorded knowledge will become increasingly im- 


portant in the planning for a University library building and the 
‘fic concentration of collections therein. The ever-increasing output of 

materials makes more necessary than ever before a working knowledge 
oth 
of all methods of bibliographic access to arranged collections. Professor 
Hoage’s study, though it is clearly not a detailed and searching report, 
does present some facts of interest to all those interested in graduate 
library facilities at Boston University. 

M.D.H. 


I remember the instructions Goethe gave me: You must try to 
: avoid more than anything hate and contempt for man. The deaf are 
j be by nature distrustful. Stupid people will often use your misfortune to 
lork their advantage. Remember: they are stupid people, and stupidity is 
‘ttle the greatest misfortune, because it makes them incapable of imagining 
ings the higher spiritual [Godlike] quality in man, not to say recognizing 
ves. it. Against meanness and evil only keep the realization that you 
obe yourself are neither mean nor evil, that you go towards a goal of your 
> his | own choosing unerringly, through all the large and small calamities of 
any _ everyday life; and then, never forget: there are still good men! 
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